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He constantly speaks of Reason in the manner of the century of Butler and 
Kant. For him, Reason is a purely cognitive faculty, external to the emo- 
tional side of our nature, that like a deus ex machina regulates and harmonizes 
impulses and emotions. 

Writers on the metaphysics of ethics, as Dr. Rashdall tells us (pp. 61, ff.), 
can no longer afford to ignore anthropological and psychological accounts of 
moral origins. Would it not be best to accept these accounts at their face 
value, and see if they do not point in the direction of a sufficiently objective 
ethics, rather than oppose to them what really amounts to an eighteenth- 
century rationalism? Furthermore, may it not be possible to develop a 
satisfactory metaphysics of ethics and philosophy of religion by arguing 
that the logic immanent within the instincts and emotions comes to fuller 
self-consciousness in reflective morality? Would this not better coincide with 
modern conceptions of God than Dr. Rashdall's old-fashioned view of Reason, 
and be equally objective? And if our moral judgments be regarded as due 
to a higher development and synthesis of instincts and emotions, are they not 
a fuller and hence truer expression of Reality and of God? Mr. Bosanquet's 
highly suggestive conception of teleology as immanent within and arising 
from a mechanical world (The Principle of Individuality and Value, chaps. 
III-V) seems capable of application to this field of evolutionary morality. 

William K. Wright. 
Cornell University. 

A Historical Introduction to Ethics. By Thomas Verner Moore, Instructor 

in Psychology in the Catholic University of America. American Book 

Company, New York, 1915. — pp, viii, 164. 

This book, as is expressly pointed out in the preface, is neither a history 
of ethics nor a text book on ethics as such. While it deals with the historic 
types of ethical theory, it deals with them by classes, paying no attention to 
strictly chronological order, and making no attempt at a completeness which 
would only confuse the reader for whom an Introduction is specially prepared. 
It is not a text book on ethics, partly because its method is that of a presenta- 
tion and criticism of historical systems, and because it attempts to deal only 
with the central problems of ethics. In a space equal to about two thirds of 
that of Sidgwick's well-known History of Ethics the majority of classical sys- 
tems, ancient and modern, are passed in review, classified under the rubrics: 
the Ethics of Conditionate Morality, and the Ethics of Absolute Morality. 
The presentation is followed by a criticism intended to exhibit the system of 
St. Thomas Aquinas as the culmination and complete truth of all that other 
moralists have seen and reported. 

The most notable characteristic of the author's work is the desire which 
it exhibits to be fair to all parties, according to the principles of the master, 
of whom the author writes: "St. Thomas left behind him many works. In 
none of them is a harsh word against an adversary to be found." Unfor- 
tunately this zeal for fairness has led the author into what appears to the 
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reviewer an unfortunate mistake in policy, a mistake at least in the case of 
brief descriptions like those under consideration. He has made the book, to 
a very considerable extent, a collection of quotations from the authors pre- 
sented. The result is, for reasons which can easily be imagined, that the 
readers seem to be given the letter rather than the spirit of the doctrine in 
almost every instance. They seldom, indeed almost never, see it in its plausi- 
bility as the creator of the system himself saw it. This seems to the reviewer 
true even of the presentation of the doctrine of St. Thomas. He believes that 
Sidgwick's account in his History preserves more of the spirit of this great 
system than does this account written by a disciple. With this defect goes 
what to the reviewer seems a certain limitation of vision. He cannot feel 
that the author is as yet sufficiently awake to the variety and complexity of 
the moral experience to produce an adequate presentation of the theories 
which attempt to reflect and interpret this experience. 

Frank Chapman Sharp. 
The University of Wisconsin. 

Goethe. With Special Consideration of his Philosophy. By Paul Carus. 

The Open Court Publishing Company, Chicago and London, 1915. — pp. 

xi, 357- 

In a handsome volume containing one hundred and eighty five portraits 
and other historical illustrations, Dr. Paul Carus, Editor of the Monist and 
author of many books on many subjects, offers a "presentation of Goethe 
with the special purpose of bringing out those features of his life which char- 
acterize him as a thinker or, perhaps better, as a philosopher." The book is 
" not intended to exhaust the entire field, but to serve as an introduction to his 
work and to set forth in general outlines the significance of his world-concep- 
tion in the literature of humanity, though there are many branches of his 
literary activity which have scarcely been touched upon." Dr. Carus has 
performed the task which he has set himself in a most creditable manner: 
the book gives one a sympathetic insight into the personality of "an extra- 
ordinarily normal man." No one can lay the work aside without having been 
impressed with the great poet's remarkable objectivity, his keen desire and 
his wonderful capacity for seeing things as they are, his honesty with himself, 
his healthy judgment, his clearness of vision, his fairmindedness, his lack of 
envy and his generous appreciation of the worth of other men of letters. In 
refusing to exaggerate the defects of Goethe's character and in emphasizing 
the lofty moral purpose that inspired him, our author may perhaps have 
idealized the picture of the man; but he is right in asserting that "even his 
failings had no trace ot vulgarity and that his character was much purer than 
that of many a saint whom we know not in his sins but only in his contrition 
and repentance." 

Students of philosophy will be particularly interested in the chapters 
dealing with the "Religion of Goethe," "Goethe's Philosophy," and "The 
Significance of Faust." Goethe did not work out a system of metaphysics 



